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Demand  for  Proper  Respect  of 
Human  Life 

By  PRES.  J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  Jr.  of  the  First  Presidency 

Address  delivered  at  the  Saturday  afternoon  session  of  the  117th  semi-annual  general 
conference,  October  5,  1946,  in  the  Tabernacle. 


h^i  Y  brothers  and  sisters :  In  humility  I 
■  ■  ask  for  your  help  that  what  I  may  say 
to-day  may  be  in  that  same  sweet  spirit 


Pres.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

which  has  been  with  us  during  this  con- 
ference until  the  present  time. 

As  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles  were  on 


the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  that 

early  morning,  Jesus  asked  Peter: 

.  .  .  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these? 

.  .  .  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 

thee.     .   .   .  Feed  my  sheep.   (John  21 : 

15,  16.) 

And  the  only  excuse  and  likewise  the  only 
reason  that  any  of  us  have  for  standing 
before  you  in  this  conference  is  that  we  shall 
feed  you. 

Brother  Widtsoe  yesterday  made  allusion 
to  a  principle,  spoke  somewhat  about  it,  to 
which  I  wish  now  to  refer.  He  spoke  of 
our  duties  and  our  obligations  as  those  who 
held  the  truth.  It  is  a  very  great  blessing, 
not  only  to  have  the  truth,  but  it  imposes 
likewise  a  great  responsibility.  We  of  this 
Church  are  possessors  of  the  truth  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  revealed,  the  ultimate 
truth,  and  we  are  the  possessors  and 
custodians  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. 

We  speak  often,  and  properly,  of  the 
great  blessings  which  we  have,  the  blessings 
that  are  given  to  us  by  the  Lord.  But  some- 
times I  wonder  if  our  thought  may  not  be 
mostly  concerned  with  what  we  get  instead 
of  what  we  give.  In  that  great  sermon  of 
Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  he  said  Jesus 
had  declared : 
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...  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 

receive.  (Acts  20:  35.) 

There  is  something  very  remarkable 
about  what  we  have  to  give  under  the  gospel 
plan.  No  matter  how  much  we  give  of 
truth,  of  good  example,  of  righteous  living, 
our  stores,  our  blessings  increase,  not  de- 
crease, by  that  which  we  gave  away.  There 
are  two  or  three  miracles  in  the  Bible  that 
impress  me  in  this  connection.  One  was 
the  barrel  of  meal  which  Elijah  blessed  after 
the  good  woman  who  owned  it  said  that  if 
she  gave  to  him  it  would  take  all  she  had. 
That  barrel  of  meal,  blessed  by  Elijah,  did 
not  thereafter  fail.  The  more  she  took  from 
it,  the  more  she  had  to  give.  Elisha  blessed 
that  cruse  of  oil  for  the  widow  who  was  in 
dire  debt  and  about  to  lose  her  sons  as 
bondmen,  so  that  she  filled  from  that  cruse 
not  alone  the  utensils  which  she  herself  had, 
but  those  which,  pursuant  to  the  prophet's 
orders,  she  went  out  and  borrowed.  All 
were  filled  that  she  could  obtain.  The 
Saviour  on  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Galileo 
fed  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two 
little  fishes,  yet  wh'en  they  had  finished 
they  gathered  up  twelve  baskets  full  of  what 
was  left.  So  when  on  the  plain  he  fed  the 
four  thousand  from  seven  loaves  and  a  few 
little  fishes. 

And  so  it  is  with  God's  spiritual  blessings 
to  us.  We  have  the  truth;  we  possess  the 
priesthood;  both  are  given  into  our  care. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  use  we  make  of 
them.  We  are  expected  to  give  out  of  our 
store  all  that  we  possibly  can  give  away, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  give  unto  others, 
we  become  thereby  more  and  more  enriched 
ourselves.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  I  repeat,  as  possessors  of 
truth,  our  mission  is  to  minister  therefrom 
to  others.  And  the  more  of  truth  we  give 
away,  the  more  we  shall  have.  The  more 
we  righteously  use  the  priesthood,  the 
greater  its  powers  will  grow  in  us. 

As  all  of  you  were,  I  am  sure,  I,  too,  was 
much  impressed  yesterday  by  the  talk  which 
Brother  Bowen  gave.  As  he  proceeded,  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  useful  (and  if 
I  did  not  think  it  would,  I  would  not  pro- 
ceed) if  I  were  to  trace  out  very  briefly  and 
imperfectly  some  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  intercourse  of  nations  in  times  of 
war.    We  have  fallen  just  as  far  in  our  con- 


cepts there,  as  in  the  respects  to  which 
Brother  Bowen  referred.  Brother  Komney 
this  morning  referred  to  one  of  the  terrible 
incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  history 
where  the  Lord,  not  man,  commanded  the 
imposition  by  Israel  of  a  penalty  of  the  ex- 
termination of  a  people.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  world,  wars  of  extermination 
or  enslavement  were  more  or  less  the  rule. 
However,  when  the  Eoman  Empire  became 
all  powerful,  it  adopted  more  temperate 
rules;  it  had  more  humane  feelings  about 
war,  its  deceits,  stratagems,  and  artifices. 
A  certain  honour  was  observed  towards 
enemies,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Bomans  declined 
to  recognise  one  of  their  generals  in  a  vic- 
tory he  had  won  by  using  bribery.  On  an- 
other occasion  they  declined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  offer  made  to  them  that  by 
the  use  of  poison  they  could  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  certain  of  their  enemies. 

However,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  world  fell  into  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  then  apparently  every  excess  that  could 
be  invented  by  man  was  practised  as  nations 
went  to  war.  Things  became  so  bad  that 
finally  at  about  the  period  of  the  Ke  forma- 
tion, men's  consciences  became  shocked  at 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and  they  began 
to  try  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  bring  more  humanity  into  the  conduct  of 
war.  Along  in  the  late  fifteen  hundreds  a 
very  great  Dutchman  was  born,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  prepared 
the  first  great  work  on  international  law. 
In  the  preface  to  that  monumental  work 
which  has  stood  as  the  great  classic  from 
that  time  until  this  (and  you  cannot  reach 
much  further  back  when  you  go  into  inter- 
national law  of  the  modern  time,  than  Gro- 
tius),  as  I  say,  in  his  preface,  he  made  this 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  he  wrote  this 
treatise : 

I  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  a  licence  in  making  war  of 
which  even  barbarous  nations  would  have 
been  ashamed;  recourse  being  had  to 
.  arms  for  slight  reasons  or  no  reasons ;  and 
when  arms  were  once  taken  up,  all 
reverence  for  divine  and  human  law  was 
thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thence- 
forth- authorised  to  commit  all  crimes 
(Continued  on  page  19.) 
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Civilizations  of  Ancient  America 

By  Dr.  FRANKLIN   S.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Address  delivered  over  Radio  Station  K.S.L. 


LAST  week  in  discussing  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  the  Origin  of  the  American 
Indian  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  tells  of  three  migrations  from 
the  Near  East  to  America,  'two  of  them 
leaving  Palestine  about  600  B.C.  A  sketch 
was  "given  of  the  theories  that  have  been 
suggested  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  al- 
most the  present  time. 

In  considering  these  problems  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  limited  amount  of 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  early  civilisations 
in  America.  The  excavations  are  just  now 
beginning  to  penetrate  to  the  earlier  or 
archaic  times,  and  very  little  work  has  been 
done  until  recently,  which  is  the  reason  the 
origins  remain  a  problem  to-day.  Hence 
any  dogmatic  statements  by  present  day 
scientists  are  out  of  place  because  the  full 
story  is  not  yet  known.  The  great  need  for 
more  information  is  stressed  in  the  two  best 
collective  works,  The  Maya  and  Their 
Neighbour  (1940)  by  a  group  of  twenty-four 
specialists  (pages  463,  473,  486)  and  the 
just  published  (1946)  Handbook  of  the 
South  American  Indians,  by  another  group 
of  twenty-five  experts  in  volume  2  (pages 
58,  784,  830,  859,  974).  As  Frans  Blom 
tells  us  in  the  prologue  to  his  Conquest  of 
Yucatan  (1936) : 

"  The  history  of  the  greatest  civilisa- 
tion of  ancient  America  is  like  a  gigantic 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  which  we  only  have  some 
of  the  pieces.  By  laying  these  pieces  out 
we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  picture, 
but  also,  there  remains  much  to  com- 
plete.    Most  of  the  details  are  missing. 

Our  sources  of  information  are  few — 
Maya  records  written  after  the  conquest 
in  Latin  characters,  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions on  stone  monuments,  and  accounts 
by  the  conquerors  and  those  who  wrote 
shortly  after  .  .  .  We  must  hope  to  find 
much  more  manuscript  material  in  our 
archives,  and  wait  until  the  hieroglyphs 
have  been  fully  deciphered  before  we  can 
attempt  to  write  a  real  history  of  the 
Maya." 


A  good  readable  description  of  the  Maya 
country  and  the  problems  of  travel  and  ex- 
ploration has  been  given  by  Louis  J.  Halle, 
Jr.,  in  River  of  Ruin&  (1941). 

The  problem  is  just  like  trying  to  learn 
about  the  ancient  Britons  and  Bomans  in 
Great  Britain  without  having  any  accounts 
written  before  the  time  of  Columbus  that 
could  be  read. 

Biblical  Archaeology. 

Compare  research  on  the  Maya,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Biblical  research.  Biblical 
archaeology  is  still  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. It  was  3,000  years  before  the  flood 
story  was  verified  (Wooley,  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees),  and  only  a  few  years  ago  I  heard 
Prof.  John  Garstang  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  tell  how  he  discovered  that  the 
walls  of  Jericho  had  actually  fallen.  (Joshua 
6:  20.) 

Yet  with  the  limited  knowledge  we  have 
on  American  archaeology,  such  statements 
have  been  made  as,  "  There  is  no  place  for 
the  Book  of  Mormon  in  American  archaeo- 
logy. "  And  Marius  Barbeau,  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada  (Scientific 
American,  August,  1932,  page  86)  wrote  in 
1932  to  the  effect  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
states  that  the  Bed  Indians  were  the  two 
lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

These  views  just  quoted  are  based  'on  an 
ignorance  of  the  actual  contents  of  the 
book  itself.  The  general  idea  among  pre- 
sent-day archaeologists  and  anthropologists 
is  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  tells  about  the 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  If  someone  says 
the  Book  of  Mormon  deals  with  the  Lost 
Tribes  it  is  easy  to  see.  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  usual  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
American  Indians  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
quotation  from  J.  Eric  Thompson,  Mexico 
Before  Cortez  (1933),  page  6: 

"  The  American  Indians  form  part  of 
the  Mongoloid  race,  of  which  the  Chinese 
are  another  division  ...  We  are  probably 
correct  in  assuming  a  constant,  dribble  of 
immigrants  passing  over  the  Bering  Straits 
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from  Asia  for  many  centuries." 

There  are  two  problems  of  origins;  the 
first  is  racial.  The  principal  race  seems  to 
be  Mongoloid,  but  there  are  also  indica- 
tions of  other  racial  strains.  The  second, 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  Mjiddle  America.  Let  us 
look  more  closely  at  racial  origins. 

The  usual  view  then  is  that  the  Indians 
are  of  Mongoloid  origin,  which  means 
straight  hair,  broad  high  cheek  bones,  etc. 
We  cannot  deny  that  many  American  races 
are  of  Mongoloid  type.  With  the  Indians 
all  Mongoloid  racial  characteristics  are 
variable  except  dark  brown  eyes,  dark 
brown  hair  and  the  skin  yellowish  or 
reddish  brown.  All  other  anthropometric 
measurements  are  variable.  The  epi- 
canthic  fold  which  gives  the  almond- 
shaped  eyes  is  common  but  not  universal. 
Mongoloid  faces  are  broad,  the  American 
Indian  can  be  anything.  The  Mongoloid  is 
a  low  bridge  nose,  the  American  Indian 
variable,  but  among  high  culture  people*, 
a  high  bridge.  Mongoloids  are  short,  the 
Indians  variable.  Some  traits  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  Mongoloid  characteristics,  such  as 
wavy  hair.  The  Maya  nose  is  high  bridged 
with  a  convex  tip  and  flaring  nostrils.  The 
Maya  is  very  broad-headed,  and  the. Mon- 
goloid is  slightly  broad-headed. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hooton  in  his  studies  in  south- 
west   anthropometry    reports    his     studies 
found  a  race  which  duplicated  that  of  the 
Near    East    and    ancient    Babylonia    and 
Egypt.     He  says :    (The   Indians  of  Pecos 
Pueblo)  (1930),  page  363: 
.."'.'  Theory    of    the    originally    and    per- 
petually    Mongoloid     character     of     the 
American  population  is  difficult  to  accept 
in  view  of  the   decidedly  non-Mongoloid 
character   of   the    stratigraphically    early 
types." 

And  as  Dr.  W.  W.  Howells  says  in  his 
article  (page  8)  in  The  Maya  and  Their 
Neighbours: 

"  On  this  basis  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Indians  have  a  very  large  non-Mon- 
goloid residue,  since  their  non-Mongoloid 
features  are  mostly  their  unspecialised 
ones.  There  is  a  residue,  however,  and  it 
appears  to  point,  not  to  the  Australoids 
or  the  Negroes,  but  toivards  the  white 
group.  It  exhibits  itself,  in  various  tribes, 


in  a  high  bridge  and  well  developed  tip 
of  the  nose,  in  a  rarity  of  the  epicanthic 
fold,  and  probably  also  a  ruggedness  or 
great  length  of  face.  Furthermore,  these 
features  combine  with  a  general  '  Euro- 
pean '  appearance  in  a  few  Indian  types, 
or  at  least  a  suggestion  that  these  groups 
may  be  the  more  marginal  and  thus  per- 
haps the  earliest  ones  ..." 
And  Dr.  Hooton  in  the  same  volume, 
pages  277,  280: 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
ponder  the  fact  that  intentional  artificial 
deformation  of  the  skull  in  a  people  with 
hooked,  beaky  noses  is  associated  with 
the  development  of  high  civilisation  in 
two  -widely  separated  areas — the  Near 
East  and  the  Western  cordillera  of  the 
Americas.  It  intrigues  me  to  note  that 
cranial  deformation  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  North-eastern  Asia,  and,  in 
fact,  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  who  can 
be  described  from  a  racial  point  of  view 
as  Mongoloid,  and  that  prominent,  con- 
vex noses,  although  observable  in  Asia 
among  mixed  Mongoloid  peoples,  arc 
absolutely  incompatible  with  a  full  de- 
velopment of  Mongoloid  physical  char- 
acters, I  should  say  that  neither  these 
flattened  heads  nor  those  proboscis-like 
noses  are,  nor  have  been,  at  home  in 
Mongoloid  Asia  ....  7  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  ancestors  of  the  classical 
Mayas  were  not  very  different  from  the 
White  hybridized  type  which  we  call  Ar- 
menoid  ....  Eventually  they  picked  up 
some  Mongoloid  features — hair,  pigmen- 
tation, cheek  bones,  etc.  These  may  have 
been  recent  accretions  .  .  .  ." 
Let  us  now  consider  the  cultural  problem, 
for  example  the  Maya.  The  Maya  civilisa- 
tion started  in  America  with  a  high  civilisa- 
tion. As  F.  Martin  Brown  remarks  in  his 
readable  book  America's  Yesterday  (1937), 
page  116,  which  covers  all  the  great  cul- 
tures of  the  Western  Hemisphere  : 

"One  of  the  curious  points  regarding  the 
Maya  people  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  area  occupied  by  them  of  a  culture 
leading  up  to  theirs." 

And  from  Dr.  M.  Wells  Jakeman's  The 
Origins  and  History  of  the  Mayas,  pages 
XI-XII  : 

"  Equally  baffling  has  been  the  mystery 
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of  the  establishment  of  the  Mayas  and  their 
civilisation  in  such  a  climatically  unfavour- 
able habitat  as  the  tropical  lowlands  of 
Central  America,  a  region  of  enervating 
heat,  excessive  rainfall  and  scourging  dis- 
eases— exactly  the  sort  of  environment  that 
is  generally  supposed  to  exert  a  retarding 
rather  than  a  stimulating  influence  on  a 
people  and  culture.  What  could  have  been 
the  source  of  the  great  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  powers  which  this  people  must 
have  possessed  to  enable  them  to  develop 
and  maintain  such  a  high  civilisation  in  so 
hostile  an  environment." 

Maya  Traditions . 
The   Maya  traditions   also   indicate   they 
came  from  elsewhere. 

The  Mayas  did  not  pretend  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  claimed  that  their  an- 
cestors came  from  distant  regions  in  two 
bands.  The  largest  and  most  ancient  immi- 
gration was  from  the  East,  across  or  rather 
through  the  ocean — for  the  gods  had  opened 
twelve  paths  through  it — and  this  was  con- 
ducted by  the  mythical  Itzamna.  The 
second  band,  less  in  number  and  later  in 
time,  came  in  from  the  West,  and  with 
them  was  Kukulcan.  The  former  was  called 
the  Great  Arrival,  the  latter,  the  Less 
Arrival."  D.  G.  Brinton,  American  Hero 
Myths,  (1882),  pages  145,  146. 

"  Some  of  the  old  people  of  Yucatan  say 
that  they  have  heard  from  their  ancestors 
that  this  land  was  occupied  by  a  race  of 
people,  who  came  from  the  East  and  whom 
God  had  delivered  by  opening  twelve  paths 
through  the  sea."  Landa's  Relation  de  las 
Cosas  de  Yucatan,  (Ed.  by  A.  M.  Tozzer, 
1941),  page  16. 

How  much  should  we  expect  peoples  in 
America  to  be  like  the  peoples  from  which 
they  came?  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  customs,  civilisation  and  language  of  a 
people  new,  both  as  regards  the  parent 
people. and  the  migrated  group,  and  what 
they  were  at  the  time  of  separation.  John 
Ranking,  in  Historical  Notions  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century  by  the  Mongols,  pages  466-471 
asked  in  1827 : 

"  If  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day 
is  -puzzled  to  understand  the  English 
language  of  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
writing  or  printing  has  always  been  used, 


what  stability  of  language  is  to  be  ex- 
pected among  Americans,  who  never  had 
an  alphabet?" 

The  Book  of  Mormon  Mulekite  people 
had  kept  no  history  and  could  not  under- 
stand the  Nephites  because  their  language 
had  become  so  corrupted  after  about  three 
hundred  years  (Omni  1 :  17),  though  they 
originally  came  from  the  same  place.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  account  stops  at  420  A.D. 
How  well  can  we  understand  the  languages 
of  400  A.D.  which  were  moulded  into  Eng- 
lish? We  can  recall  the  recent  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty.  We  should 
not  expect  any  people  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  original  peoples,  particularly 
when  we  do  not  have  complete  information 
on  the  original  parent  peoples.  What  do 
we  know  of  the  characteristics  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  English,  French  and 
German  peoples  of  600  B.C.,  or  of  condi- 
tions in  Palestine  of  that  time?  Not  very 
much. 

H.  L.  Shapiro  in  Migration  and  Environ- 
ment, (1939)  has  shown  a  measurable 
change  in  people  as  a  result  of  migration  to 
a  new  environment,  as  has  also  Griffith 
Taylor  in  Environment  and  Race  (1927), 
see  page  211. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  peoples  came  to 
this  continent  with  an  Old  World  culture 
and  background,  but  they  did  things  differ- 
ently in  America.  They  had  to  develop  a 
new  type  of  architecture  using  wood  first 
and  stone  and  cement  much  later  (Jarom 
1:8;  Alma  48:  8;  Helaman  3:  11;  F.  S. 
Harris,  Improvement  Era  13,  385.) 
Two  Later  Migrations. 
The  two  latter  Book  of  Mormon  migra- 
tions were  of  Hebrew  stock.  What  evidence 
is  there  to  support  this?  As  we  have  seen 
from  the  quotations  there  are  important 
early  American  groups  not  primarily  Mon- 
goloid, but  Armenoid,  which  includes  Near 
East  peoples.  What  about  language,  cus- 
toms and  beliefs?  I  have  a  bibliography  of 
nearly  two  hundred  references  citing  evi- 
dence, or  discussing  it  pro  or  con,  dealing 
with  Hebrew  evidences  given  by  various 
authors  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to 
the  present  time.  I  have  examined  almost 
all  of  them.  These  evidences  vary  greatly 
in  value,    from   speculation,    and  in   some 
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cases  credulous  suppositions  to  careful  work 
by  trained  investigators.  These  evidences 
should  be  carefully  reconsidered  and  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  the  best  modern  infor- 
mation. A  recent  summary  of  these  Heb- 
rew evidences  has  been  given  by  Josiah  E. 
Hickman  in  Romance  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon (1937). 

It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
if  the  Hebrew  evidences  were  as  complete, 
striking  and-  obvious  as  some  would  have  us 
believe  in  looking  for  what  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  evidences  some  expect,  that  surely 
such  fine  scholarly  men  as  Morley,  Spinden, 
-Tozzer  and  others  would  have  accepted 
them,  if  they  had  given  them  careful  con- 
sideration. But  most  modern  scholars  have 
not  considered  the  evidence  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon  point  of  view  and  are  not  aware 
of  the  contribution  it  may  make  to  Ameri- 
can archaeology.  It  is  nonetheless  on  the 
patient  life  labours  of  such  men  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  can  add  its  contribution 
to  give  a  better  understanding  of  ancient 
history  in  America. 

'  In  looking  for  Hebrew  type  practices  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  latter  Book  of 
Mormon  peoples  observed  the  Mosaic  law 
but  for  the  first  two  centuries  only  (Jacob 
4 :  4-5 ;  Jarom  1 :  5,  III  Nephi  15.)  even 
though  they  were  much  more  enlightened 
and  instructed  about  the  dealings  of  God 
than  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  and  their 
practices  were  radically  different  later. 

Some  of  the  cultural  traits  and  religious 
practices  which  are  similar  some  would  per- 
haps attempt  to  explain  away  now  as  being 
due  to  similar  environment  and  not  origin. 
But  E.  H.  Lowie,  in  his  History  of  Ethno- 
logical Theory  (1938)  points  out  that  one 
of  the  errors  now  definitely  discarded  is 
that  culture  is  just  a  simple  function  of 
physical  conditions  and  natural  resources. 
Suggestive  Evidences. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  some  suggestive 
evidences  on  the  Maya  as  an  example  of 
similarities  which  seem  to  indicate  Hebraic 
connections  many  centuries  before.  Let  us 
take  a  few  items  from  Landa's  Relacion  de 
las  Cosas  de  Yucatan,  written  in  1566  but 
not  discovered  until  1863  which  T.  A. 
Joyce  calls  "  the  most  valuable  of  Spanish 
authorities."  British  Museum  Guide  to  the 
Maudslay    Collection    of   Maya   Sculptures 


(1923),  page  8. 

The  quotations  are  from  the  recent  ex- 
cellent translation  and  edition  of  Dr.  Alfred 
M.  Tozzer  (1941). 

From  page  98 :  "  They  are  very  par- 
ticular about  knowing  the  origin  of  their 
families,  especially  if  they  are  descendants 
of  some  family  of  Mayapan,  and  they  find 
this  out  from  the  priests,  since  it  is  one  of 
their  sciences,  and  they  are  very  proud  of 
the  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
their  families  .  .  ."  The  Israelites  were 
very  careful  about  keeping  their  genealo- 
gies. 

And  from  pages  104,  117,  compare  Levi- 
ticus 16,  an  interesting  rite  of  the  scape- 
goat is  described  where  boys  and  girls  took 
from  a  priest  some  ground  maize  and  in- 
cense and  threw  them  into  a  brazier,  which 
then  was  mixed  with  a  little  wine  and  care- 
fully taken  out  of  town,  "  by  this  they  said 
that  the  evil  spirit  had  been  driven  away." 
The  rite  of  expiation  of  sins  and  placation 
of  the  gods  by  a  communal  ceremony  has 
a  woman  bearing  the  sins  of  all  on  her 
shoulders  to  represent  the  community  to 
their  gods  to  appease  their  anger. 

The  smearing  of  the  idols  with  blood  in 
offering  sacrifices  was  also  practiced  in 
Yucatan  (Landa  page  114)  and  on  the  altar 
and  other  places  by  the  Israelites,  Leviticus 
16  and  Exodus  12:  22,  24:  6,  29:  12).  Also 
A  Eeville,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion 
(1884)  page  220. 

Thomas  W.  Brookbank  (Improvement 
Era  14,  983-988)  has  shown  that  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  measurements 
from  Stephen's  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan  (1843) 
41.5  per  cent,  of  the  definite  measurements 
of  buildings  given  can  be  expressed  in  whole 
cubits,  halves  or  thirds  within  an  average 
variation  of  about  a  half  inch,  when  the 
Jewish  cubit  of  21.888  inches  is  used,  and 
of  these  measurements,  ninety  per  cent, 
can  be  expressed  in  multiples  of  five  or  ten 
cubits.  This  is  remarkable  since  the  unit 
of  measurement  of  any  people  is  arbitrary. 
Common  Motif. 

The  common  motif  of  the  feathered  ser- 
pent in  America  in  story'  and  art,  as  a 
symbol  of  life  and  resurrection  reminds  us 
of  the  serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness  as  a  symbol  of  the  Christ  that 
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was  to  come.  (Numbers  21:  9;  Helaman 
8:  14-15.)  This  event  the  Nephites  remem- 
bered and  discussed  (Alma  33 :  19-22 ;  Hela- 
man 8:  14-15).  Some  excellent  pictures 
are  reproduced  for  example  in  the  monu- 
mental collection  of  Pal  Kelemen,  Medieval 
American  Art,  (1943),  two  volumes,  and  in 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Twenty  Centuries 
of  Mexican  Art  (1940). 

The  tree  of  life  is  described  in  Genesis, 
chapters  2  and  3.  The  phrase  "  tree  of 
life  "  occurs  sixteen  times  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (I  Nephi  15 :  22,  etc.)  and  this 
symbol  is  also  found  in  Central  America 
(Mackenzie,  Migration  of  Symbols,  page 
170). 

These  evidences  tend  to  confirm  the  Book 
of  Mormon  account.  It  appears  then  that 
even  on  the  limited  information  now  avail- 
able that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  reason- 
able account  of  some  ancient  American 
peoples  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  race  and  culture.  Though  the  Book  of 
Mormon  is  not  a  textbook  on  archaeology  it 
details  considerable  information  about  the 
people  whose  history  it  gives.  Belatively  it 
has  a  much  greater  contribution  to  make  to 


American  archaeology  and  history  than  vice 

versa. 

Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  long  professor  of 

American    nistory,    made    a    statement    at 

Cornell  University  a  number  of  years  ago 

(Deseret  Evening  News,  October  26,  1912, 

Section  II,  page  IX) : 

"  We  shall  never  get  the  correct  answer 
to  our  problems  of  American  history  as 
long  as  we  so  persistently  ignore  im- 
portant factors,  and  amongst  those  im- 
portant factors  which  we  do  so  ignore,  the 
'  Mormon  '  question  stands  in  the  front 
rank.  We  have  to  consider  it.  Then  you 
have  heard  something  regarding  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  Now,  if  there  had  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  or  anywhere  in  the 
ivorld,  a  volume  that  is  consistent  as  is 
the  Book  of  Mormon  .  .  .  having  as  much 
the  appearance  of  genuineness  as  that 
book  this  university  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  equip  an  expedition, 
put  it  in  the  field,  and  sent  it  off  there 
to  investigate  the  subject  .  .  .  we  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
matter." 
I  would  agree  with  Professor  Tyler,  the 

Book  of  Mormon  is  worth  looking  into. 


Demand  for  Proper  Respect  of   Human   Life. — 

From  page  14. 

without  restraint. 

Because  of  this  condition  Grotius  wrote 
his  great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  bringing  into  war 
of  something  of  humanity,  if  humanity  may 
be  properly  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
war. 

First,  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  combatants  and  non- 
combatants.  War  was  to  be  waged  between 
armies  and  not  between  civilian  peoples. 
Statesmen  and  nations  sought  to  relieve 
non-combatants  from  the  woes,  cruelties, 
and  horrors  of  war.  Old  men,  women, 
children,  the  decrepit  and  infirm  were  to  be 
protected,  not  slaughtered.  Many  other 
humanising  elements  came  in,  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  treatment  of 
wounded. 

When   our  nation   was   formed,    we   con- . 
tributed  to  the  world  some  great  principles, 
among  the  greatest  being  that  of  neutrality, 
the  intent  thereof  being  to  confine  the  war 
conflagration  in  as  narrow  a  space  as  pos- 


sible with  the  purpose  of  providing  that  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  that  were  not  fight- 
ing might  conduct  their  intercourse  as 
usual.  The  miseries  and  woes  of  war  were 
not  to  be  inflicted  upon  innocent,  disin- 
terested peoples.  We  came  to  the  brink  of 
war  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  maintain  this  principle  as  applied 
to  ourselves.  The  effort  was  to  make  it 
impossible  to  have  what  we  have  now  come 
to  glorify  as  "  global  war  "  and  "  total 
war."  We  then  knew  such  a  war  was  a 
curse. 

Then  came  our  own  Civil  War.  Up  until 
that  time  there  never  had  been  a  written 
code  of  rules  governing  war  between 
nations;  and  up  until  that  time  civil  war 
was  a  war  by  traitors ;  those  who  were  taken 
as  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  as  traitors. 
But  Francis  Lieber,  a  political  refugee  from 
Germany  drew  up  for  Lincoln  what  were 
known  as  "  General  Orders  100,"  which 
went  out  to  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field, 
and  thereafter  governed  the  conduct  of  our 
armies  in  the  Civil  War.  These  rules  went 
further  than  any  practice  of  nations  up  until 
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that  time  in  international  war.  These  rules 
forbade  the  bombardment,  without  notice, 
of  places  where  there  were  civilian  peoples. 
It  provided  for  the  protection  of  museums, 
of  libraries,  of  scientific  institutions.  These 
were  to  be  saved  from  the  ravages  and 
destruction  of  war.  Undefended  towns  were 
not  to  be  attacked.  Civilians  were  to  be 
spared.  Old  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  wounded,  all  were  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum possible  protection.  As  time  went  on 
and  as  a  result  of  that  code,  other  codes 
were  framed  by  various  international  con- 
ferences, notably  The  Hague  conferences  of 
1899  and  1907.  Furthermore,  they  provided 
certain  inhibitions  on  the  waging  of  war 
which  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
hearing  me  name.  They  adopted  a  declara- 
tion prohibiting  the  dropping  of  projectiles 
from  balloons;  they  provided  that  poison 
gases  should  not  be  used;  that  poison  itself 
should  not  be  used.  They  repeated  the  pro- 
hibitions that  undefended  towns  should  not 
be  bombarded.  Family  honour  was  to  be 
respected;  pillage  and  rape  and  arson  and 
the  whole  train  of  like  crimes  that  we  read 
so  much  about  to-day  were  forbidden. 

Then  came  World  War  I,  and  we  began 
to  sag  back  into  barbarism.  World  War  II 
followed.  All  distinctions  between  com- 
batants and  non-combatants  disappeared. 
This  was  inevitably  so,  if  they  used  the  kind 
of  weapons  they  employed.  So  we  had  de- 
stroyed in  England  many  towns,  some  of 
those  suffering  most  being  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Manchester,  Coventry  and  London.  There 
were  many  towns  in  Germany  equally  de- 
stroyed, including  Berlin,  and  particularly 
Dresden,  and  as  to  this  last  city,  some  of 
our  people,  Americans,  are  affirming  that 
the  bombardment  of  Dresden  (where  it  is 
said  we  killed  in  two  nights  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  including  wounded 
who  had  been  collected  there)  was  in  viola- 
tion of  a  tacit  understanding  that  if  Ger- 
many would  leave  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
alone,  we  would  not  touch  Dresden.  I  do 
not  know  how  true  this  report  is,  but  we 
know  the  result. 

Now  do  not  forget  that  all  of  the  nations 
had  prepared  before  World  War  II  to  use 
aircraft;  they  had  already  used  submarines 
in  World  War  I;  and  we  in  this  area  know 


we  were  prepared  to  use  poison  gases.  Then 
as  the  crowning  savagery  of  war,  we  Ameri- 
cans wiped  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilian  population  with  the  atom  Dornb  in 
Japan,  few  if  any  of  the  ordinary  civilians 
being  any  more  responsible  for  the  war  than 
were  we,  and  perhaps  most  of  them  no  more 
aiding  Japan  in  the  war  than  we  were  aiding 
America.  Military  men  are  now  saying  that 
the  atom  bomb  was  a  mistake.  It  was  more 
than  that :  it  was  a  world  tragedy.  Thus 
we  have  lost  all  that  we  gained  during  the 
years. from  Grotius  (1625)  to  1912.  And  the 
worst  of  this  atomic  bomb  tragedy  is  not 
that  not  only  did  the  people  of  the  United 
States  not  rise  up  in  protest  against  this 
savagery,  not  only  did  it  not  shock  us  to 
read  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  cripples,  but  that 
it  actually  drew  from  the  nation  at  large  a 
general  approval  of  this  fiendish  butchery. 
The  other  day  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  it  may  have  appeared  here,  too, 
but  I  have  it  from  the  New  York  Times,  an 
article  which  I  shall  read  to  you. 

A  new  super-deadly  poison,  the  most 
potent  known  to  man,  has  been  developed 
by  the  special  projects  division  of  the 
United  States  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
[That  is,  it  is  officially  developed.] 

An  innocent-looking  crystalline  toxin, 
the  poison  is  so  powerful  that  an  inch- 
cube  size  of  it,  roughly  an  ounce,  could 
kill  every  person  living  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  silently  and  swiftly. 
If  World  War  III  comes,  which  we 
pray  will  never  happen,  it  will  be  a  war 
in  which  most  people  may  die  from  silent, 
insidious,  anti-human  weapons  that  make 
no  sound,  give  no  warning,  destroy  no 
forts  or  ships  or  cities,  but  can  wipe  out 
human  beings  by  the  millions,"  Dr. 
Gerald  Wendt  of  New  York  City,  editorial 
director  of  Science  Illustrated  magazine, 
declared  in  a  General  Electric  Science 
Forum  address. 

Dr.  Wendt  said:  "  The  United  States 
has  already  spent  $50,000,000  in  research 
on  it,  a  small  sum  compared  with  the 
cost  of  radar  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Most 
startling  are  two  facts :  These  killers  are 
invisible,  microscopic  in  size,  capable  of 
spreading  to  reach  every  living  enemy;" 
[I   wonder  how   we   are   going  to   direct 
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these  killers  so  that  they  will  work  only 
on  the  enemy  ?]  ' '  and  they  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  prepared  by  any  belligerent 
who  has  as  much  as  a  brewery  and  the 
skill  to  operate  it. 

"  If  any  small  nation  is  competent  in 
biological  warfare,  a  large  nation,  even 
with  atomic  bombs,  may  be  helpless 
against  it." 

There  are  other  new  biological  weapons, 

Dr.     Wendt     asserted,     that     "  operate 

through  the  slow  agony  of  starvation.    It 

is  the  attack  on  plants  and  animals." 

Thus  we  in  America  are  now  deliberately 

searching    out    and    developing    the    most 

savage,  murderous  means  of  exterminating 

peoples  that  Satan  can  plant  in  our  minds. 

We  do  it  not  only  shamelessly,  Dut  with  a 

boast.     God  will  not  forgive  us  for  this. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  extermination,  if  the 
world  is  not  to  be  wiped  out,  we  must  find 
some  way  to  curb  the  fiendish  ingenuity  of 
men  who  have  apparently  no  fear  of  God, 


man,  or  the  devil,  and  who  are  willing  to 
plot  and  plan  and  invent  instrumentalities 
that  will  wipe  out  all  the  flesh  of  the  earth. 
And,  as  one  American  citizen  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions,  as  one  in  one 
billion  population  of  the  world,  I  protest 
with  all  of  the  energy  I  possess  against 
this  fiendish  activity,  and  as  an  American 
citizen,  I  call  upon  our  Government  and  its 
agencies  to  see  that  these  unholy  experi- 
mentations are  stopped,  and  that  somehow 
we  get  into  the  minds  of  our  war-minded 
general  staff  and  its  satellites,  and  into  the 
general  staffs  of  all  the  world,  a  proper  re- 
spect for  human  life. 

May  God  give  us  the  strength  to  stand 
in  these  times  of  stress  and  trial  and  crisis. 
May  he  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  inspira- 
tion to  put  hate  out  of  our  hearts,  a  hate 
that  is  consuming  us.  May  he  give  us  the 
power  as  a  people  so  to  bring  our  influence 
to  bear  that  men,  mankind,  may  be  saved, 
I  humbly  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  expresed  the 
basis  upon  which  a  just  God  permits 
wars  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  His 
statement  also  embodies  the  chief  corner- 
stone on  which  an  enduring  peace  can  be 
established  among  all  nations. 

A  knowledge  of  these  two  things — why 
wars  come,  and  how  permanent  peace  can 
be  secured — is  that  which  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  purport  to  be  seeking  with  all  their 
rights.  What  are  the  true  principles  in- 
volved? And  what  did  the  immortal  Lincoln 
say? 

Lincoln  gave  his  greatest  address,  not  at 
Gettysburg,  but  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  his  second  inauguration.  It  was  the 
fourth  of  March,  1865.  The  sacrifices  of 
war  had  been  burned  into  the  hearts  of 
nearly  all  the  people.  They  needed  inspira- 
tion and  courage  to  finish  the  task  they  had 
undertaken.  Lincoln  must  somehow  make 
them  see  the  sound  rfghtness  of  their  cause, 
and  then  perhaps  they  would  endure  to  the 
end,  finish  the  struggle,  and  win  the  prize 
of  peace  with  honour. 

He  spoke  briefly ;  mentioned  the  four 
years  of  war  and  sacrifice  they  had  suffered, 
and  said  that  all  the  slaves  were  "  somehow 
the  cause  of  the  war."       Then,  still  speak- 


ing of  slavery  and  the  injustice  of  the  Con- 
federate cause,  he  said  these  words : 

"  The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes. 
Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences ! 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  Ameri- 
can slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  his 
appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this 
terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him? 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do  we 
pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  ail  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.'  " 

(Continue  on  page  24.) 
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DISTRICT    HIGHLIGHTS 


Transvaal  District. 

Norman  G.  Muir,  President,  119  Kitchener 
Ave.,  Bez  Valley,  Johannesburg. 

December  24th  a  baptismal  service  was 
held  at  Eamah  at  which  Martha  Catharina 
McKnight  was  baptised  by  Brother  William 
H.  Brummer  and  confirmed  by  Brother 
Clarence  R.  Dollar  of  Port  Elizabeth.  We 
extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  Sister 
McKnight. 

December  20th,,  Jacques  Allan  le  Goff 
and  Sister  Eunice  Domain  were  married  in 
the  Krugersdorp  Town  Hall  by  President 
June  B.  Sharp.  The  hall  was  very  nicely 
decorated  and  many  guests  attended.  Our 
very  best  wishes  for  a  long,  happy  life. 

During  the  week  December  17th  to  24th 
President  Sharp  visited  and  held  meetings 
in  the  branches  of  the  Transvaal. 

Christmas  parties  were  held  in  all  the 
branches  and  home  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Vacations  have  been  enjoyed  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by  Brother  and  Sister 
Andrew  Brummer  and  family,  Brother  and 
Sister  Albert  Ninow  and  family,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery  and  family,  Sister  Kelly,  Brother  and 
Sister  Fred  G.  Ninow,  Jnr.  Sister  Mabel 
Donly  and  two  sons  have  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  in  Pietermaritzburg.  Sister 
Muriel  Dean  and  children  of  East  London 


visited  a.  short  time  in  Springs.  Brother 
I.  C.  Louw  and  family  and  Sister  Cora 
Futter  are  visiting  for  their  holiday  in  Dur- 
ban. Visitors  and  speakers  at  the  recent 
meetings  in  Springs  were  Brother  and  Sister 
William  H.  Brummer,  Brother  Frank 
Donly  and  Brother  and  Sister  John  and 
Nola  Troskie. 

Durban  Branch. 
Louis  Duncan,  President,  187  Montpelier 
Boad. 
Brother  Louis  Duncan  spent  the  first  two 
weeks    of    January    in    Port    Elizabeth    on 
a  business- trip.     Elders  Allen  C.  Bozsa  and 
Alvin  O.  Price  are  in  Durban  and  reside  at 
260  Innes   Road.      They   are  having  many 
interesting    experiences    in    introducing   the 
missionary   work   there.      They   have   been 
successful  in  locating  a  hall  and  report  fine 
Sunday  schools  and  meetings  are  being  held 
again. 

Port  Elizabeth  Branch. 

R.  K.  F.  Dollar,  President,  18  Caithness 
Road,  W aimer. 

Elders  Kenneth  L.  Kuttler  and  Don  M. 
Crane  have  been  in  their  new  field  of  labour 
since  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  They 
reside  at  present  at  51  Donkin  Street.  In- 
creased activity  is  noted  and  the  Elders  are 
finding  new  friends  and  investigators. 
(Continued  on  page  23.) 


RELIEF  SOCIETY   CORNER 

IDA  G.  SHARP 


Frozen  Pineapple  Pie 

One  half  cup  sugar,  3  eggs  and  dash  of 
salt,  1  tea  cup  cooked  pineapple  cut  fine  and 
drained,  4  tablespoons  pineapple  juice,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  1  cup  whipping  cream,  before 
whipped,  1  cup  crumbs  (Marie  biscuits  or 
any  plain  biscuits  or  vanilla  wafers). 

Separate  eggs  and  beat  yolks  slightly  and 
add  the  ^  cup  sugar.  Add  leman  juice  and 
pineapple  juice.  Put  in  double  boiler  and 
cook  until  spoon  is  coated  and  the  mixture 
thickens.     Stir  constantly.     Cool  and  whip 


egg  whites  stiff  and  add  the  2  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  Beat  cream  until  stiff  and  combine 
all  together.  Put  one  half  of  the  crumbs  on 
the  bottom  of  ice  tray  then  pour  in  the 
filling,  then  put  the  other  half  of  the  crumbs 
On  top.  Put  in  freezing  compartment  and 
freeze  overnight.     Serves  six. 

For  variation  to  make  lemon  pie,  use  a 
small  part  of  rhine  and  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Two  tablespoons  orange  juice  instead  of  the 
pineapple.  Use  other  ingredients  and 
method  the  same  as  for  pineapple  pie. 
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Branch   Teachers'   Messages 
Discontinued 

Each  month  for  many  years  past;  there 
has  appeared,  on  this  page,  the  Branch 
Teacher's  Message  for  the  ensuing  month. 
The  message  has  also  been  printed  in  leaflet 
form  and  supplied  for  the  personal  use  of 
branch  teachers  making  their  monthly 
visits. 

Hereafter,  there  will  be  no  such  message 
appearing  on  this  page,  neither  will  the 
leaflets  be  supplied  as  heretofore. 

Branch  teachers  are  now  expected  to  go 
into  the  homes  of  the  Saints  prepared  to 
teach  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  suggest 
and  as  the  revelations  direct  (see  D.  and 
C.  20:  53-55).  This  will  require  some  ad- 
vance preparation  and  careful  thought  look- 
ing to  the  individual  status  and  needs  of 
members  to  be  visited. 

This  procedure  should  go  far  beyOhd  the 
limitations  which  have  developed,  In  many 
reported  instances,  by  merely  reading  the 
leaflets  heretofore  supplied  or  leaving  the 
leaflet  for  the  family  to  read.    . 

Instructions  from  Improvement  Era. 

District   Highlights. — From  page  22. 
Cape  District. 

Dan  Cherritt,  President,  14  Serpentine 
Eoad,  Pinelands. 

Brother  Leslie  Halse  of  the  District 
Presidency  and  his  family  have  enjoyed  a 
month's  holiday  at  the  seaside. 

A  district  conference  was  held  January 
26th  and  Cumorah.  At  the  conference  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  various  organisa- 
tions were  sustained  for  the  coming  year's 
work. 

Those  over  50  years  of  age  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful evening  January  11th.  A  fine  dinner 
was  served  to  all  and  an  extemporaneous 
programme  of  music  and  songs  was  fur- 
nished by  those  present. 

A  Christmas  party  was  held  in  the  recrea- 
tion hall  December  23rd.  The  tree  was 
nicely  decorated  and  all  present  received  a 
gift.  * 


NOTE.— Orders  for  the  bound  Cumorah 
Southern  Messengers  for  the  years  1944, 
1945  and  1946  should  be  placed  now.  Only 
a  limited  number  will  be  prepared. 


Sunday  School  Sacrament  Gem 

and    Concert    Recitations    for 

March   1947 

SACRAMENT  GEM. 

May  we  be  among  the  number 
Worthy  to  surround  the  board 

And  partake  anew  the  emblems 
Of  the  surr'ing  of  the  Lord. 

COSPEL   DOCTRINE. 

But,  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  little 
children  are  redeemed  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  through  mine  Only  Begotten: 
Wherefore  they  cannot  sin,  for  power  is  not 
given  unto  Satan  to  tempt  little  children, 
until  they  begin  to  become  accountable  be- 
fore me. 

D.  andC.  29:  46-47. 

COSPEL  MESSAGE. 

And  this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto 
all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come. 

Matt.  24:  14. 
SENIORS. 
We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of 
God,  by  prophecy,  and.  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  those  who  are  in  authority  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in  the 
ordinances  thereof. 

5th  Article  of  Faith. 

JUNIORS. 

And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven. 

John  3 :  13. 

INTERMEDIATE    CLASSES. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that 
Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  and 
was  baptised  of  John  in  Jordan. 

Mark  1 :  9. 
PRIMARY. 
I,  the  Lord,  am  bound  when  ye  do  what 
I  say;  but  when  ye  do  not  what  I  say,  ye 
have  no  promise. 

D.  and  C.  82:  10. 
KINDERGARTEN. 
O  what  can  little  hearts  do 
To  please  the  King  of  Heaven? 
Our  hearts,  if  God  His  Spirit  send 
Can  love  and  trust  their  Saviour  friend. 
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Notes  from  M.l.A.  Handbook 

M.I.A.  THEME. 

Let   everyone  get  a  knowledge  for  himself  that  this  ivork  is   true    .    .    then  let   every 
person  say  "  /  will  live  my  religion  ...  I  will  walk  before  my  God  and  deal  honestly 

...  with  my  fellow   beings."  » 

Brigham  Young. 
MOTTO. 
The   Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence. 


We  truly  desire  that  all  our  youth 
gatherings  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer.  Since  all  our  efforts  are  "  to  adorn 
Zion  in  her  beautiful  garments  "  we  cannot 
feel  that  there  should  be  any  occasion  when 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  could  not  be  invited 
to  be  present. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  use 
of  tobacco  or  liquor  be  permitted  in  any  of 
our  buildings  or  upon  our  grounds.  Special 
supervision  of  our  parties  should  assure  us 
that  no  tobacco  or  liquor  is  used  in  our  rest 
or  dressing  rooms  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept 
free  therefrom  at  all  times. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in 
various  sections  of  the  Church  to  plan  com- 
munity dances,  commencing  at  midnight 
and  running  until  morning — this  particularly 
where  Monday  is  a  holiday.  We  do  not 
approve  holding  such  parties.  We  feel  that 
no  good  can  come  therefrom,  and  we  invite 
your  co-operation  to  the  extent  that  this 
practice  will  be  entirely  discontinued. 
STANDARDS  IN  DRESS. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Church  its 
leaders     have     taught     the     principles     of 


modesty  and  simplicity  to  its  members. 
And  these  principles  are  vital  to-day  and 
should  be  taught  and  observed  by  all  true 
Latter-Day  Saints.  Officers  are  responsible 
in  seeing  that  the  following  standards  are 
maintained :  — 

1.  At  all  Church  dancing  parties  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  modestly 
and  appropriately  dressed.  Sleeveless  and 
backless  dresses  should  be  avoided. 

2.  It  is  requested  that  in  no  public 
gathering  of  any  kind  shall  participants 
appear  in  shorts,  transparent,  gauze-like 
materials,  or  in  backless  and  sleeveless 
dresses. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  indecent  or 
immodest  exposure  of  the  body  in  our 
amusements  and  shorts,  tights,  extreme 
evening  dresses,  bathing  suits  and  like 
attire  constitute  such  exposure. 

General  Church  Authorities. 
This  applies  particularly  to  dance  demon- 
strations and  to  dramatic  performances. 
M.I.A.  officers  are  asked  to  explain,  with 
kindly  tact  and  delicacy,  these  standards  to 
our  young  people  and  win  their  co-opera- 
tion. 


Abraham  Lincoln. — From  page  21. 

Wars  come  because  of  the  "  offences  "  of 
men.  "  From  whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  you?  come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members?  say  the  scriptures.  As  long  as 
lustful  men  rebel  against  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  offend  against  their  fellow  men, 
there  will  be  wars.  They  will  be  the  just 
retribution  of  him  whose  judgments  are  just 
and  righteous. 

But  what  of  peace?  Lasting  peace  will 
cover  the  earth  only  after  men  and  their 
leaders  cease  to  lust  for  power  and 
dominion  over  their  fellowmen,  only  after 
they  overcome  their  own  carnal  natures  and 


devote  their  energies  toward  securing  for  all 
men  their  inalienable  rights.  But  even  now, 
if  the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
would  allow  their  citizens  to  stand  secure 
in  those  natural  rights  with  which  all  men 
are  endowed,  and  would  cease  to  strive  for 
their  own  petty  exaltation,  then  even  with- 
out much  change  in  the  hearts  of  men,  per- 
manent peace  would  be  much  nearer  than  at 
any  time  in  our  so-called  Christian  Era. 

The  foundation  for  permanent  peace  is 
laid  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  roots  of 
war  find  nourishment  in  the  same  identical 
soil,  and  a  just  God  cannot  do  other  than  let 
his  judgments  rest  upon  the  earth  when  men 
choose  war  rather  than  peace. 

Church  News  Section. 
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